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ay phe 


ae , MEMORANDUM FG. THE PRESIDENT 


SUBJECT: CIA Raorganization 


1 submit the following views as one who worked in CSS during the 
Var ane served asa perioaic CLA consultant fn the years since. 


n. balance, CIA's record has probably been very good. In the 
nature uf clandestine eperations, the triumphs of an 5 
agency are unknowns: all the public hears about (or should hear 
ebout} are its errors. Put, again in the nature of the case, an 
agency dedicated to clandestine activity can afford damned {sew 
visible errors. The important thing to recognise today. la my 
judgment. le that the CIA, as at present named and constituted, has 
- about used up its quota. Bs margin for future error 10 practically 
“* non-existent. -Cne more CIA debacle will shake faith considerabl;. 
in US ‘policy, at home se well as abroad. And, until CIA ie visibly ~. 
oS ‘reorganised, it will (as in the Algerian instance) be 1 blamed or 
ae „ sae which it 10 5 3 i 


— 2. - ean 


be 


ORIGINA 


„ 
— 
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a ‘and that thie autonoray ia dua to three main causes: (i aa inadequate 
{doctrine of clandestine operations: A2) an inadequate conception of. 
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SECRET | C 
̃ 1. a 
| conception of the. reintionship between operations and intelligence.. 


Tb memorandum also suggests ways in which seme of these prob- 
loms can perhaps ‘be slievinted: 


bk GIA Autoperny 

| CIA. conducts three 1. Ain forme of secret work; clandestine intelll- 

gence collection; co~ort political operations; and peremilitary 

. activities, It carr::s an these functions with relative autenemy. 
The reasoag for the sutonomy are historical. 


hoa CIA began, th< State Department, stil} thinking tos mech in 
‘terms. of its traditie nal missions in foreign affairs, loekedonthis . 
"new venture with suspicion and rencunced the oppertunity to seize 5 
firm contre of CIA aperations. R did not, for example, try to 
establish any effective system of clearance far CIA activities; and 
_ some ambassadors frankly preferred net to know what CIA wea up to 
in their countries. After 1953 the fact that the Secretary of State and 
the Director of Central Intelligence were brothers further. confirmed . 
CIA's independence from epervision by State Department desks. 


THE, DETERIORATION * 


BRARY. pie “TO 


in the meantime, cu grew in sise and power. Daring the Anise li 5 
bee bestens. Fegur bens c pula Mer ces bal ce. 


ite personnel. Partly because CI paid higher salaries and even | 5 5 — — 
more perhaps because Alien Dulles gave his pee courageces ro- 5 
_ tection against Mc Carthyite attacks, CIA was able to attract and held : 
a large number of ble end independent-«minded men. The mere it 
-  gdded brilliant activiets to iss staff, — soerseatum ite operations” 
ae _ developed, and the greater rele it played . the initiation of pelicy 


Ey ihe tisne that Stato had beten to be folly aware ef the problems. N 
_exented by an active and sutonomess CA. u had leng since missed. 
‘the change to establish its. own ultimate authority. | _ While Btate.r0- 


ey 


BHOTOCOPTED THE e 
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make speeches, reportere will dig out stories, newspapers will pub - 
.. Uah editorials, individuale, driven by promptings : of conscience, ul tet 
a blurt out things barméul to the etate, and $0 on. ' We do not wish to. 


2 duet operate. In short, they constitute the problem; und. a6 
ee Censral Marshall bates to 1 “Tears s ine 5 in sige: the 


. SECRET, it ee 
a Be 


Vor its part. CIA bed developed a ele esries of functions paral - 
lelinz already existing functions of the State Department, and of 

the Defense Cepart::.2znt aa well. Today it has ite own political 
desks and military ae; it has in effect its own foretgn service; 

it has (or bes bad) !:6 own combat forces). it even bes ite own sir 
force. Rs anzual Vudget is sdou times that of the State Depart-— 
ment, The contemporary CIA possesses many of the characteristics 


= ot'p state withia-s state. 


IL Dectrire 


Theugh CH “s eutoou: ay developed for histerical reasons, it has been 
able to endure because there is no doctrine governing our conduct of 


' - @landestine operatione. Tae problem of doctrine fer CIA te the extent 
to which its various clandestine missions are . with a tree 
and open society. 


Iz is idle to argue that, because the Communists can do euch-and-sech, 


_ we are free to de it 0% Communism is a creed nurtured in con- 


Spiracy: and the whole point of Communist secial and pelitical orga:.i- 
sation is to make couspiracy effective, H ‘fighting five with fire’ means 
contracting the frecdoms traditianally enjoyed by Americans in order 


to give more freedo- to CIA, no one seriously wishes to do that. Yet 


I do-not feel that we have tried ‘rigorously to think through the limits . 
which the maintenance of an open society places on cecret activity. 
Until this le done, CIA's rele will not be clearly defined and under- - 
stood. The problezs which must be faced io: what sort of eecret | 
sctivity te: conpletent with the preservation of a free secial order’ 


We must begin, I believe, by accepting the fect thas the United States 


will continue to be a astion in which politicians will ask questions and | 
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N There follows from als, I would think, the conclusion that secret 
«activities are permissible so long aa sney do not covrupt — 
FPringiglee and practices of cur society, that they cease to be 
1 ö permissible whea their effect ia to corrupt these — and 
— — — practices. 


Rach form of secre: activity presests its own problem, Clandestine 
intelligence collecti«:\ hae been a traditional function of the national 
etate. ks rules and usages are fairly well established. In the 
- min, espionage, if conducted with discretion, should present no 
great problem. However, when conducted with an open checkbook 
and a broad mandat+ even espionage can begin to push against ths 
limits of secret acti<ity in an open society. I consider later, for 
example, the questi an of the Controlled American Source (CAS) S 
whether the overdoing of CAS is not begianing to harm other ac: wis 
: of the government, . * 
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Covert political operations present a trickier problem. Occasions 
arise when it is necessary to subsidize newepepers, politicians anc 
organisations in ether countries. But corruption of the political life 
of another nation ie not M respensibility to be lightly assumed. I. 
wonder whether CIA tas not done too much of thie for the joy of it. 
Paramilitary activities creste on even more difficult pecblem, if 

Ar because the problems of concealment ere oo mech more difficult. 


7 


— 


OFTHE ORIGINALS: 


In general, I would suggest that any secret operation whose success is 
' depenéent on the suppression of news, on lying te Congressmen and 

journalists and on the decegtion of the electorate cheuld be undertaker 

only when the crisis io so considerable that the gains really seem to 
_- eutweigh the disadvantages. Thie suggeste that the sise of the pro- 5 
pose operation may be ef crucial importance. - Small opsrations can 
d done with 8 minimum af eccompanying corruption. ‘The greeter — * 
„the visibility of the apsraticon, the more ite success depends os 
“+ * thwarting the Impulees and denying the valuse ef an epen society, 
fhe riskier it becomes, and the more ergest it ts thet an overwhelming 
e for ita necessity. 5 7 — By 


va 
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— 1 short, when confronted with a proposed operation, we must not | 
„ek whether the operation ts technically feasible in ite own terme 
"pet ask whether ite eeccess requires our open seetety to be, in’ 

5 serious wer! face to » ite owa m principles. . — as 
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II. Cperations and olicy 


Clandestine activitie should be assessed not only im the context 
of their relationship = on Span society but also in the can of thei: 
relationship to United States foreign policy. 


cu cporatlons have t been held aer subordinates to U.S 
foreign. policy. 


1. Clandestine sstelligence collection is, by charter, free fror. 
State Department centrol. This fact exposes American foreign policy 
to a muiltituds of ombarrassments when CIA is discovered recruiting 
agents or developing sources in a friendly country. The recent 
Zingagore case, when CLA, without notice to the Consul General. 
tried to subvert a member of the Special Branch of the Singapore 
Felice providee an instructive example. After complications cf 


. ludicrous complexity, incloding an attempt to subject the recruit to 


a lie-deisctor test, it turned out thet the recruit kad long since 
informed hie superiors of tha CIA approach and was leeding CLA 

inte a trap which, when sprung, produced considerable embarrass - 
ment to relations between the US and the Singapore government. 
There have been troublee of a comparabic sort in Pakistan end in 
Japan (where a group af Chinese Nationals were smuggied inte Sascho 
to work in a CIA-NSA operation). . 


CIA bas said that, in wach saves, » neither the Embassy nor the Depa: - 
ment in Washington is normally informed of this type of eperation. 

in short, no one knows how many potential probleme fer US foreign 
policy -- and how much potential friction with friendly states <- are 
being crested at this moment by CIA clandestine intelligence operations. 
Susely there is an argument for permitting State to decide whether the 
advantage to be gained by the operation (0. g,, the information derivatis 
from en agent within the Special Branch of the Singepore Police) out- 
weighe tho risk (e. g., exasperating the iccal government and shakir; 
4tg confidence both in our purposes and in cur ecnse), Clandestine 


’ intelligence operations should plainly de cleared beth with the Depart - 


ment of State and (eave for exceptions! tnetances ead on agreement of 
the Secretary of State) with the lecal U. 8. Ambassador, 
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2. Covent political operations technically require State 


Department clesrancy. In practice, however, CIA has often been 
able to seize the initissive in ways which reduce State's role almost 


to that of à rubber t . 


Thia bas deen partly 40 consequence of the superior drive and 

" activism of CIA perz-unel, especially as compared with the difficer.s:e 
of State Department sersornel. For example, whan men come to C 
with the asgigument ut developing cevert political campaigne or 
organising coups or preparing for peramilitary warfare, these men 
naturally fall to work with ingeéavity and seal; they prebably feel that 
they are net earning their pay uniese, say, they erganise as many 
coupe as possible. The concopt of ‘coatingency planning’ has 
legitimatisec the concrete preparation of operctions stil) presamabi} 
in @ hypothetical stage; people did act at first notice that 'centinge:icy 
:planning, ' when carried to the stage of reeruitment and training oi 
personnel, crestes a vested interest which often transforms contin- 
gencies into apparent necessities. Thus, if a group is assembled 
and revved up on a contingency basis, then the failure to carry the 

project through (it ls.crgued) will invite the disappointment and 
alienation of the greup; se the pressure inereases to follow through | 
on what bad started sa u pure apeculation. Thie was a central factor. 
of course, in the Cuban decision -- the fact that dlebandment of the 
Cuban force in Cuatemnals just seemed to creste toe many problems and 
embarrassments. Waving entered inte relasions with persenalitics ia 
foreign lands. CIA has semotimes seemed te feel that we must thore . 
after do pretty much what they want -- or else they will blow security 
oF even go over to the Communists. 8 
— the . of our own agents. © 
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77575 of wus iceane Us caniban couse ens The Cuba: 
' apisode leaves the strong impression that CIA le not able to control its 
dcn low-level operatives.. While the CIA people in Washington are . en 
ae ‘of exceptionally hig quality, the mea sttracted to Meld jebe are dose 
ae ‘times tough and even vielous peuple motivated by drives of their qu: 
end act necossasily in political or even moral sympathy with the purposss._ 
e the operation. . Such actions ae locking ep the Revelationasy Council. 
„ach enterprises se Cperztion 40 in Miami where CIA agents ‘Peportzct: 
trained Cubans in methode af torture. eh opisodes as the datenticn 
:. third degree repartedly administered to Dr. Rodcifs Nodal Tasse dad 
F375 ũ ù] Ä ͤ ro ieg!Aeliatarebaad sree iat 
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it has meant too the che State Department, often apprised of an 
operation only in its ater stagee, is under great pressure to 

endorse the operatic. ac already mounted because af the alleged 

evil consequences a exercising a veto. I well remember Tom 

Mann's remark the way the decision was made to go ahead on Cuba: 

"I would never have isvored initiating thie cperation; but, since it 

bas gone as far as it has. I do not think we can risk calling it ef. 
Moreover, at atims vhen there is incressing premium on activior, 
State, when it quae ne CLA operations or initiatives, caste itself in 

a prissy, sissy, negative role. The advocate of clandestine activitics 


seems tough and realistic; the opponent has te invoke such intangibles 


aa the reputation of the United States, world public epinion, "Whar 
do we say in the United Natiens 7, ete., and seems hopelessly 


idealietic, legalistic and ‘soft. ' 


The result of CIA‘s initiative in covert political operations has been 

to create situations chich have ferced policy en the State Department. 
This was net the or: mal idea behind CIA. As Allen Dulles wrote 

in hie 1947 memorandum to the Senate Armed Services Committ.;c, 
“Tne Central Intelligence Agency should have nothing to do with polic;. ' 
Yet, in the years sivce, CH has, in effect, ‘made’ policy in many 
parts ai the world. A number of governments still in power know 
that they have even been targets of CIA attempts at everthrow -- not 

8 State of mind calculated to stimulate friendly feelings toward the 


- United States. Indengeia, of course, is a prime example. 


This experience suggests that the present system by which CIA notifies 
State ef a projected covert operation is inadequate te protect US 
fnterects. There must be seme means by which State can be informed 
of euch cperations at an early enough stage te affect the cenception 
nnd preliminary plenning of the operation. Ctherwise CIA will con- 
tinue to confroat State with propositions having potential impact on 
foreign policy but st toe late a point to subject thas impact te reason 


’ able control. ; 


3. The Contvolied American Source (CAS) representa = 
aepect of CLA’s encroachmect on policy-meking functions. 
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1 Paramilitary warfare, I gather, ie regarded in some quarter 


ase 5 technical matter, easily detachable from policy and there - 
fore a proper function ef the Department of Defense. Yet there is 
almost no CLA function more peculiarly dependent en the politica! 
contaxt than paramilitary warfare. 


There are several reasens for this. Fer ens thing, a paramilitary 
operaticn is in ites nature a large and attributable operation and there. 
as suggested above, clashes with the presuppositions of eur open 
society. (These considerations need not apply, however, to the 
training of, say, the Seuth Vietnamese in gusrrilia tactics er to the 
. Sappert of alroady existing guerrilla activities.) For anether, the 
moral and political srice of direct peremilitary failure is acute for 
us. Comrmuniests, when they stimalate peramilitary activity, are 
doing what tho world expects from them; when we de ft, we appear 
to betray cur own professed principles and therefore cannet afford to 
_ Compound delinquency by defeat, Moreover, as the recent Algerian 
episode showed, once we convince the world that we are committed to a 
paramilitary endeavor, we will be blamed for all certe ef things. Acc, 
ts the recent tractora-fer-priscners episode shewed, when we do 82:44 
men to possible death, we cannet lightly write them eff and close the 
becks. The Communists, en the other hand, . 


N e losing show. 
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Moreover, guerrilla warfare is fought, mech more than military 
mea ordinarily rea): 4. in an ideological context. The guerrilla 
‘gucceeds when his program enliste grassresta suppost; and it is 
very difficult indee 77 8 
Van Mock told Cenoral Marshall in 1946 not to worry about cds 
- guerrillas in Indoneme “we are sending 50, COO men out there 
And will clean the situation up in the three months." Marghall, 
Tho had had experie:ce fighting guerrillas in the Philippines, 
_ yeplied, “It won't K. eo easy. You will find that they will bleed 
Fou to death. Cyprus and Algeria illustrate the difficulty of over - 
\- + eexping guerrillas re sistance through sheer weight of military force. 


Serious guerrilla rovements have been defeated only three N ois „e 
the end of the Secovd rid V ar: in Greece, because Tite’s defection 
closed the sorthara vorder; in the rhilippines; and in Melaya. Il 
me lact two canes the guorrilla resistance ended because of tae 
! ‘combination of political ang military countermeasures, The at atrugs}« 
‘tn Malaya, 20 Field “arshal Templer under stocd {acd sald), wes fe: 
the minds and hearts di the people; it therefore involved not 1 
‘peranilitary operations but a vast educational program. organisation 
ol trade unions, political reform and an offer of national independence. 
II the guerrillas power lies in his revalutionary program, the answer : 
lies in part in meeting the ageds which enable the guerrilla te rouse - 
the countryside, ‘\ithout 6 political goal," wrete 540 Tes - tung 
„ “guerrilla warfare must fail, as it must H ite politenl objectives | do. | 8 
ngt coincide with the aspiraticns of the peeple and Uf their eympathy. 
cooperation and assistance cannot be gained. He edded, Do rf 
wert the support of the masses? if we do, we must go ameng the 
masses; arouse them. to N — * with = weet 
ue ane. wee." . 
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ot Soe these reasons, n watlare pet be . es 35 
„ primarily a military weapon. R is primarily a polities! weapon aud | 
, myst therefore be da nr te clese and careful petitical e 
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5. How to — Policy Control? Here I wonder whether the 
British experience «ight sot be of value. The notable feature of the 
Britieh intelligence -vetem is the determination to keep clandestine 


activity under atric: “orcign Uffice contral. This control is achieved 
ina number of f a . 


323 a) Secret e Service (ate6) iteelf 8 under 
„ ie 8 the direction of 8 Joint Intelligence Committee, which has a 

| Foreign Cifice .asirmen (until recently Sir Patrick Dean, who 
; is now the Briti A representative at the UN) and which includes . 
* the Service Inte:ligenee directors and representatives of tbe 


Colonial Office and the Commonwealth Reiztions Office as well 
as the Chief of 18. 


d) daale po !tical wartare directives are exiginated, not 
dy 818. but by tue Information Research Department inthe | 
Foreign Cfifice, uften in consultation with an interdepartmental 
Working Group oc International Communist Fronts, and under 


the ultimate co.¢ral of the Superintending Under-Secretary of 


4 


1 
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‘ei “the Permanent 8 . in the 8 
175 5 Chics, = | 5 

Se | 777 ĩðVIB 8 
E form to Foreign. Afice directives but must be cleared with the 

ae. _ Appropriate Foretgn Office geographical Gag. N ie 

= 40 working groupe ‘under IRD chairmanship govera opera- a 
ee F euch as, for example, V 
ö 8 : tions or the World Youth Feetival.. : 

2 ae 
5 — Office Staff Lisison Offiser cite next to the 15° = 
8 * Catal, and abe ge oe enen er N = = in sais 7 aa 8 
E N „ 
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enforced by direct s, by State Depertment chaiwmanship of 
Working groupe, az by the infiltration of State Department 
personne into the belligence agency. 


Choteaaly thie set- would not succeed, however, unless the Be. a tee ee 

ee ol State Departraent itself were prepared to overcems He inbred = ane 

we pabite of diffusion, VVV 
. bdburpoosful V 


IV. Cperations anc intelligence 


The relationship be en operations and intelligence raises particz-. 
„ Vn perplezing questions. Intelligence includes twe separsbice — 
"activities: elandéssine cellection; and research, saalysis and 
. | ewaluation, The firet deale with that small portion of raw inteili- 
tene procured by secret means (Mr. Dulles estimated in 1947 ther 
"a proper analysis of the intelligence obtainable by. . . overt, . 
.. . normal, and abovetoard means would supply us with over 80 percent, 
“i. [ should estimate, of the information required fer the guidance of our 
':"" gations! policy”); the second iovelves the collstion and interpretstic:: 
of ati forma of intelligence, . ee 8 8 
8 N f 
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3 e tc Amesican @yateus, CUA hes responsibility fer beth oe 1 5 

F clandestine collection and research and analysis. Te State Depart - 
mem TVUFV oA eng eoeer reg 85 
: ‘enalyels responsibilities; bat, (a prectice, CLA hee establiched | 
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The argument agains: incorporating the research and estimate 

function in State was made by Dulles in 1947: For the proper 

judging of the situat:on in any foreign country it is important that 
_ information szould ty processed by an agency whose duty it is to 
weigh facts, and to ‘raw conclusions from those facto, without. 
. " baviag either the fats or the conclusions warped by the inevitable 
Arh. |. > and even proper pre Ades of the men whose duty it is to determine 
policy and whe, havic-g once determined a policy, are too likely to 
8 dae blind to any facts which might tend to prove the policy to he 
ie e 


Preelaely the same e can be used with equal effect epee 

the incorporation ai he research and estimate function in C. 
1. 6. . if intelligence ig too closely connected with operstiona, then: 
those committed to particular operation will tend te salect aut the 
nene which validates the operation. * hes 
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Obvieualy both ae ens cenclude ta 8 case fer the r ei . 

a fairly independent -esearch and estimate growp. But, if the Ri i: hy 
group 10 too Independent, one rune into the opposite danger! that ie, . 
that neither policy er . will be ees te ä e 
intelligence checks. „ 


dJ ³oÄW83WA 8 
intelligence and operations were combined, b precisely that the 55 
Cuban operation evaded systematic intelligence judgment. The in- ** 
talllgenee branch (Don of CIA was never informed of the existence ~~ 
al the Cuban operation, The Office of National Estimates was never 

naked te comment. en the sesumption, for example, that dieconten: 
ae hed reached the pen in Cuba where e successful landing operatics. 
SED would provoke uprisings behind the lines and deflections from the ee 
- Militia, In December and February, the Ce of National Estimates 
i produced general appraicais ef the Cuban situation, but these were; 

\whelly independent of the Cuban operation, |: “1 gether that, 18 ite | 
‘@pinion had been invited,. ‘DDI would have given quite e Germ 
estimate of the etate of opinion in Cube frem thst an which the pere, 
ee ee ee omens ee 
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. * sven lass abou the Cuban operation, 


a ‘The’ ‘problem, then, ig to have an REE group p sufficiently independent 
of beth policy and operations to resist the pressure te make the cesc 


, pendent of both Stats and CIA. yet closely connected with both in d. 
„ to-day operations. The R&F subagency would receive intelligence 
fror CIA and from “tate, as well as from the services and, of cour or. 

. from public sources. 


‘eo 1 mam of our presect intelligence set-up. 
& the State Department to assume command ef the eituation and to cc’ 
_ in an effective and purposeful wey. 


Ln ö . - 


that knowledge of the cubes operation, flaunted in Miami bare on 
by any uumber of Ic:--level agents in the operations branch of CIA. 


was denied to even 200 top officials of the intelligence branch, Tre 
Bureau of Inteliigens¢ and Regeareh of the Doyertenent « of State , 


for vested ideaa anc lotcrests -- yet enfficiently clese to be able to 
subject projected ocerations er pelictes te the most intense ane 
searching scrutiny 


Ve nere could this g: uup be located? H the CIA were to become 
gubordinate tc State. ag I- is to the Foreign Office, then the F 
function might de vented in a coordinate subagency, somewhat inde 


7 


— 


It would represent, in effect, 6 fueion of CL. / r 
and State/Intalligozce and Research. R might aloe take over certal: . 
of the service functions now confided to CIA -~ photographic interpre-. 
tation, blographi ce. data, foreign broadcast monitoring, overt cellec- =. 
tien, maps, etc. There might be in additien a Joint Intelligence Ecard 
with representatives from all the intalligence agencies aad with 2 — 
‘State Departmant or White House chairman. 5 


‘The aygument of thie memorandum implies a fairly drastic pearronze: os 
R aleo implies the eapacir:. 


i the fate Department ee a: 


“The eructure obe would meet the criteria suggested in thie 
memoranda | woke 2 as follows: a 


clearance auth: aty over oll clandestine activity, This 


TO: THE: DETERIORATION 


5 


15. 


1 The Sta: ones nent would be granted general =i 8 . 


raiaht be effectuared on ths British model by the appointment ge age 
of a Ceputy Un» «secretary of State for intelligence, who 

would act ſor t! Secretary in theses matters and who might e 
Serve BS chairr 2 of a Joint Intelligence Board easly 


2) The Joi tslligence Board would inclode repre- 
oxtatives frorr «il elemente in the intelligence communty 
and aleo from 12. 8 te > House. 


3) Th 3 e ef the present CIA would be 
reconstituted under some blamolese title (the Nations! Informa- 
tien Service). This new agency would be charged with rasponsi-. 
bility for clandestine collection, for covert political eperstions oe 
_ and for paramilitary activities. It would submit projects tothe . 
Deputy Undersecretary of State for Intelligence for clearance. 
la. general, the agency would bear somewhat the same relatione — a 
ship te State as the Disarmament 6 ines 2 
5 ~ Bas poms ee 5 5 5 
N 4) 4 second e agency oad bee sot Up. — 995 
bearing a blameless. title (the F oreigs Research Agency}, coordi -. 
nate with the operstigns agency. This agency would be char ie 
_ with responsibility for collation and interpretation, R would © : 
include CH/ Dol the Bureau of Intelligenes and Research in 
State, and the various service functions now carried on by CIA: 2 
e interpretation, biographical files, foreign broadcasi 
5 ecientific 5 maps. overt collection, ete.) 


